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SHEFFIELD, Sioux Falls, Sioux 
City, Luverne, Menomonie, Church 
of the Unity, St. Louis, Baraboo, 
Greeley, Rochester, All Souls Church 
and the Free Holland Church of Chi- 
cago have already fallen into line on 
the first year’s work in the six 
years’ course of Sunday-school les- 
sons and are using the Unity slips 


prepared by Mr. Maxson, and others 
are thinking about it. 


THE Seventh Day Baptist churches 
are to hold a National Council con- 
sisting of two delegates from each 
church in America at All Souls in 
Chicago, from October 22 to the 29. 
The council is to last a week; the 
educational and missionary interests 
of the body to be carefully considered 
with public meetings in the evening. 
The trustees of the church have put 
the building at the service of these 
brethren for the week without cost. 
Surely there are some unquestioned 
Christians who are not afraid of the 
heretical influence even of this church. 


THE ‘‘ Illinois Industrial Training 
School for Boys,’’ from the humblest 
beginnings and through patient work 
has at last won a permanent home, 
and its friends are invited to an 
“Opening ’’ at ‘‘ Rural Glen Farm,’’ 
Glenwood. Free trains leave the 
Polk St. depot at 11 A. M., and re- 
turn at 5 P. M. Sept. 27th. Let 
Many go and rejoice with the boys, 
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halting place on their way from mis- 
ery and loneliness to homes of useful- 
ness. Out of the alleys in which no 
one heeds them, they go to be lost 
again in the busy world of toil and 
struggle. They disappear on the up- 
ward slide, going towards useful and 
self-reliant citizenship. 


A FRIEND from one of the wealthy 
Unitarian parishes in the west sends 
a subscription tothe Parker Memorial 
Fund and says, ‘‘I have tried to get 
subscribers to UNITY, without much 
success. There is not a little misun- 
derstanding here as to the cause of 
the western controversy, and a good 
deal of prejudice against UNITY’s po- 
sition, or supposed position, that is 
hard to penetrate. I am with you 
heart and soul and mind, in your 
work for the larger, freer faith.’’ 


‘THE Sparrow’s Fall,’’ a sermon 
by Mr. Gannett once printed in these 
columns, has been put into neat covers 
in the shape of a Unity Mission Short 
Tract, and can be obtained at UNITY 


ofhce, Chicago, for sixty cents a 
hundred or two cents apiece. The 
inscription ‘‘E. S. G. August 26th, 


>) 


1871,’ is a tender hint, showing that 
this sermon, like most helping ser- 
mons, sprung from a source nearly 
allied to tears. Well is it when one 
man’s pain may become the strength 
of many. May this sermon follow 
‘‘ Blessed be Drudgery,’’ with its con- 
soling word to bruised hearts. 


PROFESSOR C. C. EVERETT, in a late 
number of the Andover Review shows 
the relation of obscurity, in nature 
and in art,tothesublime. He claims 
that ‘‘a certain formlessness makes the 
sense of sublimity more easy to be 
reached.’’ He finds illustrations of 
this in nature, in the broken ridges and 
jagged heights of her great mountain 
scenery, and in the wild destructive 
character of a terrible storm. Making 
the application to literature, he calls 
attention to the great effect of subli- 
mity in the ‘‘ rude strength ’’ of Mich- 
ael Angelo ; wgpd lovers of Browning 
will thank him for the defensive words 
of Paracelsus, in which ‘‘ we have vast 
and vague, the personification of the 
human race, as it gradually awakens 
to full consciousness and strength.”’ 


THE question of how women shall 
be represented at the World’s Fair is 
agitating the Queen Isabella Associ- 
ation and numerous other organiz- 
tions of women. A strong sentiment 
is developing in opposition to a separ- 
ate exhibit. Those who remember 
the character of the exhibit relegated 
to the ‘‘ Women’s Department’”’ at the 
Centennial exhibition will sympathize 
with this movement. The plan for 
a separate exhibit of woman’s work 


is unjust in principle, and _ sure 
to result in numberless practical 
hindrances and  embarrassments. 


The customs and methods of the 
county fair are out of date. The 
products of woman’s brain and hand 
are no longer limited to star and 
basket quilts and ornamented butter. 
Woman’s work, as such, has no place 
in the exhibition. If Mrs. John 
Brown, farmer’s wife, wants to put a 
specimen: of her cheese-making on 
show it should go to the dairy, not to 
the women’s department. If she has 
invented a new mop-handle, it should 
be assigned to the department of me- 
chanical inventions. Looked at from 
another point of view, what could be 
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more absurd and unjust than to as- 
sign the works of a Rosa Bonheur or 
Harriet Hosmer to a women’s depart- 
ment. Very rightly and very natur- 
ally these women and all like them, 
value the title of artist far higher than 
the distinction of sex. There is noth- 
ing either to value or decry in such a 
distinction, since it exists independent 
of human volition. In the manage- 
ment of a great enterprise like the 
Columbian exhibition, the competition 
of sex can have no place whatever. 


IF it is true that the authorities of a 
certain canton in Switzerland have 
ordered the legend of William Tell 
stricken from the school books, the 
action is one that will commend itself 
as little to the rational thinker, who 
has long since accepted the mythical 
character of the story of Gesler and his 
famous shot, as to the most devout 
believer therein. The wiseacres who 
put this kind of literal interpretation 
upon the worth or meaning of a legend- 
ary tale forget what George Eliot 
has taught us about the “ stream of 
tradition ’’ fed from such _ sources. 
To forbid the reading of William Tell 
because the bare facts it relates 
have been discovered to be without 
evidence isan act of extreme stupidity 
and siiliness. In all respects except 
the alleged facts the story is true. The 
reader may smile at the paradox if he 
likes, but the spirit of truth which 
knows how to label and place every 
product of man’s mind, whether of 
fancy or scientific research, is a much 
larger thing than mere historical veri- 
fication. We should be sorry to see 
the Gradgrind policy of the Swiss ed- 
ucators prevail generally, and are not 
in the least afraid it will. 


PrRoF. ANDREW D. WHITE read a 
paper on the ‘‘ Government of Ameri- 
can Cities ’’ before the late session of 
the Social Science Association. He 
denies that the city is a political or- 
ganization, as the management of the 
affairs of our large municipalities too 
often suggests, and claims that it is 
a corporate body, owning property 
which should be treated as such. Rec- 
ognizing the dificulty of securing the 
acceptance of this view he proposes a 
compromise measure. He would have 
the members of the Common Council, 
as the Mayor, and other chief officers 
now are, elected by a// the citizens, 
and not by the inhabitants of a partic- 
ular section or ward. In addition to 
these jfolitical representatives of the 
people he would have a ‘“‘ Board of 
Control ’’ elected by property owners, 
representing property, and having 
control of all expenditures except 
those relating to education. The sug- 
gestion that our councilmen should be 
elected by the entire community seems 
to us particularly good. We hesitate 
a little over the plan of a board of 
directors made up of and representing 
a single class. Perhaps it would cor- 
rect some existing evils, but we must 
be careful that our proposed remedies 
in these matters shall not in the least 
degree violate true democratic princi- 
ples. 


THE Directors of the Chicago In- 
stitute for Instruction in Morals and 
Religion held their first meeting of 
the season at’175 Dearborn St., last 
Thursday Prof. Bastin, on behalf of 
the programme committee, reported 
arrangements nearly completed for 
another course of ten lectures on Evo- 
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lution and its Applications. The list 
contains several of the leading scien- 
tists in the country, representing the 
universities of Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, Bryn Mawr and others. The 
only minister in the list 1s our associ- 
ate, Henry M. Simmons of Minneapo- 
lis, who will speak early in the course 
on the ‘‘ Evolution of Morals.’’ Prof. 
Morse of the Salem Institute pro- 
nounced the last year’s course the 
largest and best thing of the kind 
that had yet been done in this coun- 
try. ‘The directors have arranged for 
another course which will equal the 
preceding one in interest and value, 
and we have no doubt that the pat- 
ronage will be as encouraging. Let 
other places be stimulated to arrange 
a similar course, giving the people the 
best. The time has come when the 
thought of evolution must pass from 
the study into the workshop and the 
counting-room. Religion and morals 
must draw from it their sanctions and 
inspirations or they will lose their 
power to mould human lives and to 
ennoble the state. 


‘‘SLoyp’’ is the Swedish name for 
handcraft in wood, and stands for a 
new movement in_ industrial -ed- 
ucational circles, which 1s attracting 
much attention. The exhibit of work 
at the National Association of Teach- 
ers in St. Paul last summer, done 
under the supervision of Miss Meri 
and Miss Sigrid Toppelius, was one of 
the most attractive features of the oc- 
casion. The latter fills a position as 
Slojd teacher in one of the Boston 
primary schools, and the fomer is 
about to open a Slojd institute in 
Chicago for the purpose of training 
teachers in this new branch. Any- 
thing that brings the child into actual 
contact with things, and aims to de- 
velop his faculties by natural pro- 
cesses is good. Wehold to noextreme 
views on the subject of manual train- 
ing or with regard to any single 
prescribed method of education, but 
we welcome every new movement that 
can impart fresh impulse and energy 
to the pupil. It is the whole man 
that needs educating, and Slojd and 
other kindred reforms are helping us 
to find the way to this. As we write 
we see on the table before us the cata- 
logue of the newly-established Chicago 
Polytechnic Institute. William Drury 
is the founder of this enterprise, which 
is designed especially to benefit the 
poorer classes. ‘Trade schools form an 
important feature of the institute, with 
day and evening classes in carpentry, 
brick-laying, printing, tailoring, etc. 
The school is open to both sexes, and 
is located at the southeast corner of 
Madison and Fifth avenue. _ Rev. C. 
G. Truesdell is president of the board 
of directors. 


The Free Religious Association 
Lends a Hand. 


The circular given below has been 
issued by the officers of the Free Re- 
ligious Association, in accordance 
with instructions from the Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting, last May. 
It can not fail to interest UNr’Ty read- 
ers. We trust the publication of it in 
these colnmns may reach the eye of 
some triends of Theodore Parker and 
of the F. R. A. who have not hereto- 
fore seen it and that it will stir such 
and others to help swell the fund that 
goes to sustain~the still-living Theo- 
dore Parker at work in America, and 
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to advance the cause to which the 
great Music Hall Preacher, were he 
still alive, would, we believe, lend his 
splendid powers. In spite of all at- 
tempts to blur the facts with person- 
alities, expediencies and pecuniary 
considerations, the fact still remains 
that a church of the open fellowship, 
of untrammeled thought, in which 
believer and unbeliever, worshiper 
and non-worshiper, only so they are 
zealous for righteousness, hungry for 
truth and tender with love, are heart- 
ily welcomed, is still a prophecy. Uni- 
tarianism, the freest sect in Christen 
dom, challenges this prophecy. How 
ever glad it may be to count individ- 
ual men and churches who take this 
position as its own, still when these 
men and churches collectively confess 
this to be their ideal, as has the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, fellowship 
must be withdrawn from it, co-opera- 
tion denied, money withheld; while a 
rallying cry less pronounced, and a 
basis less broad must be sought for in 
order /o0 do missionary work and to 
bring al/ U/nitarians together. Doubt- 
less some of our UNITY readers some- 
times weary of these notes of the 
Church Militant and would fain enjoy 
instead, the lullabies of the Church 
Quiescent, (which is always danger- 
ously near the Church Somnolent), if 
not the anthems of the Church trium- 
phant; but to such we can only say 
that the centuries come the 
words ‘‘I came not to bring peace, 
but a sword,’’ spoken by him who 
breathed also the Beatitudes. ‘We 
believe these are not irreconcilable 
antagonisms, but that one is the nec- 
essary corollary of the other. Because 
the Western Conference stands for an 
ideal which is distrusted and dis- 
owned, we love it.. To bear witness 
to its truth came UNITry into the 
world. 

The Free Religious Association 
stands for the most glowing proph- 
ecy, the most beautiful dream that 
has appeared on the religious horizon 
of America. That this dream has not 
vet been realized or was perhaps in- 
trusted to-those unequal to the task, 
is no reason for distrusting the ideal. 
It is the ideal which has given po- 
tency to the best in American litera- 
ture. It has been the inspiration and 
the wisdom of the better, if not the 
bigger, part of Unitarian preaching 
and work for the last twenty years, 
however Unitarian/s# may cast re- 
proachful glances upon it or lay upon 
it courteous epitaphs, as upon the tomb 
of the dead. 

The Western Conference, as the 
present writer has often tried to say, 
is the Free Religious Association try- 
ing to get to work. The Free Relig- 
ious Association has been the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference reduced to 
what so many Unitarian friends would 
like to see, a talking body divested of 
executive functions. Words are 
things and talking bodies may be full 
of potency, but the hand and the head 
should go together, the creed and the 
deed must re-inforce each other, and 
so we look upon this circular as a 
hopeful sign of the time to come when 
the ‘‘ Church of the Spiric’’ will be a 
visible church, an active organization 
in village and in city. Such churches 
the Western Unitarian Conference 
seeks to establish, and if such 
churches are not Unitarian churches, 
so much the worse for Unitarianism. 
As to the last question, we patiently 
wait the verdict of history. The logic 
of events will decide whether the 
Unitarian word is closed, the sove- 
ment it has reported ended. Mean- 
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while no secondary questions or pass- | 


ing conveniences should supplant the 
main question, the most living ques- 
tion to-day, reaching all the way from 
Rome to California, disturbing the 
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well as for the believer? Let all 
those who think so stand up and be 
counted. Let them join hands in the 
interest of truth, righteousness and 
love. The following is the circular 
referred to: 


BOSTON, July 1, I8go. 


DEAR FRIEND :—-At the annual meeting 
of the Western Unitarian Conference in Chi- 
cago, last month, a memorial session was 
held in grateful and reverent honor of The- 
odore Parker. After the addresses and other 
exercises of the occasion, a proposition was 
made to raise $10,000, to be permanently in- 
vested as a ‘Theodore Parker Memorial 
Fund,"’ of which the income should be used 
to further the work of that Conference. This 
proposition was so favorably and enthusias- 
tically received that nearly $6,000 was 
pledged there in the assembly. The West- 
ern Unitarian Conference is an incorporated 
body, and since 1872, has had an engraved 
seal with the motto ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion.’’ Since 1886 it 
has expressly conditioned its fellowship ‘‘ on 
no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all who 
wish to join it to help establish Truth, Right- 
eousuess, and Love in the world.’’ 

In view of these facts, the Free Religious 
Association, at its recent annual meeting, 
May 29, adopted the following resolution : 

" Psdesone | That we commend to the 
members of the Free Religious Assoctation 
and to the Liberals of the east the effort of 
the Western Unitarian Conference to raise a 
Theodore Parker Memorial Fund, for the 
promotion, under the direction of that Con- 
ference, of its general work in the advance- 
ment of truth, righteousness, and love.’’ 

It is hoped and believed that this circular 
inay reach not a few admirers and friends of 
Theodere Parker who will gladly add their 
contributions to this Western Memorial 
Fund. The $10,coo when pledged will also 
make available $16,0.0 already subscribed 
by friends of that Conference toward an En- 
dowment Fund of $50,000, these subscrip- 
tions being payable tothe Conference Treas- 
ury when the aggregate amount pledged for 
the permanent endowment reaches $25,0v0. 

There would seem to be little doubt that 
the Western Unitarian Conference, as it is 
now based, presents one of the forms in 
which that Theodore Parker who was 
‘‘planted in America’’ is now continuing 
here his work. 

Cash contributions or pledges to this Theo- 
dore Parker Memorial Fund may be sent to 
JOHN C. HAYNES, 451 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

Wo. J. Porrer, President. 
DANIEL G. CRANDON, Secrelary. 
JOHN C. HAYNES, 7vreasurer. 


Does a Revenue Tariff Protect ? 


We frequently hear of a tariff. for 
revenue, ‘‘with incidental protection.’’ 
Is such a thing possible ? 

Suppose that sugar of a certain 
quality can be produced in this coun- 
try at nine cents a pound, while 
sugar of the same quality can be im- 
ported from Cuba and sold at six 
cents a pound. If the supply of the 
latter is sufficient, there will be no 
home sugar produced. Impose a spe- 
cific duty of one cent a pound. This 
will bring the price of the Cuban 
sugar up to seven cents. The tariff 
will yield some revenue, but as yet no 
protection. Impose a duty of two 
cents. The price rises to eight cents. 
More revenue, but still no protection. 
Impose a duty of four cents. The 
price of the Cuban sugar, if any were 
imported, would now rise to ten cents. 
But with home sugar at nine cents, if 
there were enough of the latter to sup- 
ply the market, there would be no 
Cuban sugar used. We should now 
have protection but no revenue. To 
secure either we have to sacrifice the 
other. 

Suppose, however, that we fix the 
duty at three cents a pound. Both 
varieties would now sell for nine 
cents, and presumably both would be 
used. We should get some revenue 
and some protection. Would we get 
either without corresponding sacrifice 
of the other? Suppose that a given 
community consumes 2,000 pounds. 
With a tariff of two cents a pound, the 
government would secure a revenue 
of forty dollars. With a tariff of four 
cents a pound, home producers would 
be protected in the production of the 
entire 2,000 pounds. With a tariff of 
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the supply to be equally divided be- 
tween Cuba and the United -States. 


the church for the sincere doubter as | The government would now receive a 
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revenue of three cents a pound on 
1,000 pounds, or thirty dollars instead 
of forty, a sacrifice of ten dollars in 
order to secure some protection; the 
home producers would enjoy protec- 
tion on 1,000 pounds instead of 2,000 
pounds, a sacrifice of 1,000 pounds 
in order to secure some revenue. 

A separate discussion would be re- 
quired to represent the case of the 
supply being unequally divided be- 
tween Cuba and the United States, 
but it would yield the same conclu- 
sion, viz.; that protection can be se- 
cured only at a corresponding sacri- 
fice of revenue; revenue, only at a 
corresponding sacrifice of protection. 
There is no such thing as strictly 
‘‘incidental’’ protection. Whatever 
protection is enjoyed must be separ- 
ately purchased and paid for. The 
two sorts of tariff are radically op- 
posed to each other. This is obvious, 
even without any resort to figures. 
A tariff gives the government some 
revenue only in so far as it lets the 
foreign articlein; it gives the home pro- 
ducers some protection only in so far 
as it keeps the foreign article out. It 
affords protection only to the extent 
that it is prohibitory; it affords reve- 
nue only to the extent that it is not 
prohibitory. We can not then justify 
a revenue tariff, because we need 
some protection and may just as well 
have a little revenue also, at the same 
price; neither can we justify a protec- 
tive tariff because we need to raise in 
this way some revenue and may just 
as well have a little protection also, 
at the same price. Whether we 
ought to have a protective tariff and 
whether we ought to have a revenue 
tariff, are two entirely distinct ques- 
tions. Each policy must stand or fall 
on its own merits. 

Taking the two questions together, 
there are possibly four different posi- 
tions. A man may favor both a rev- 
enue and a protective tariff. This is 
the position of Republicans and many 
Democrats. A man may favor a rev- 
enue tariff but oppose a protective 
tariff. This is the ‘‘for revenue 
only ’’ policy, often called Free Trade. 
A man may favor protection but op- 
pose a tariff for revenue. This ideal 
could be realized by making the duty 
so high as to be prohibitory or giving 
a bounty to the home producer or 
combining the two. A man may op- 
pose both a revenue and a protective 
tariff. This is the attitude of Henry 
George. 

H. D. M. 


THE new Unitarianism, as it is 
ternied, is neither sentimental nor 
transcendental nor traditional. It is 
rather historical and experimental. 
It does not grow out of the old. It 
oversteps the boundary of Scripture 
and even of Christianity, and is a form 
of theism,-- theism generously inter- 
preted in accordance with knowledge, 
thought, science, spirituality. . . It 
calls itself ‘‘ Unitarian’’ simply be- 
cause that name suggests mental free- 
dom and breadth and grogress and 
elasticity and joy. Another name 
might do as well, perhaps be more 
accurately descriptive. But no other 
would be as impressive, or, on the 
whole, so honorable.—Aev. O. B&B. 
Frothingham, in ‘‘ Boston Unitarian- 
ism.’ 

CHRIST came not to talk about a 
beautiful light, but to be that light ; 
not to speculate about virtue, but to 
be virtue.-- 47. G. JZaylor. 


THE most wonderful and _ lovely 
sight God ever gives us, and He gives 
it to us every day, is a growing hu- 
man soul.—JAZ?ss Mudoch. 


A WELL-CUTIVATED mind is, so to 
speak, made up of all the minds of 
preceding ages. /ontenelle. 


So children are an heritage of the 
Lord.-— Psa. cxxvit. 


Men and Things. 


BISMARCK’S scheme of the creation is said 
to be that which makes the Creator first, 
germs second and the Germans third. 


WE learn from the Register that Rev. F. 
M. Wheelock, from Spokane Falls, is writ- 
ing a book on ‘‘ Spiritual Evolution.’’ 


THE Czar of Russia, Alexander III., is the 
owner of 50,000,000 acres of land in Russia 
in his own right. This is an area equal to 
the whole of France. 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR is the only son 
of a Prince of Wales who has taken his seat 
in the House of Lords before his father’s ac. 
cession to the throne. 


HORACE GREELEY, it is stated, was the first 
friend the late John Boyle O’Reilly found in 
this country when, poor and friendless, the 
talented young Irishman was looking for 
employment. 


AN exchange says John Morley attends 
high mass at the Brompton Oratory, in Lon- 
don, with great regularity on Sunday when 
parliament is in session. He has a great 
liking for sacred music, and also enjoys 
hearing the preaching of the Catholic priests. 


THE Pacific Unitarian Conference is slow], 
but surely finding its way into the publish 
ing of its thought by means of the printing 
press. The Sixth Tract in the series of 
‘‘Modern Religious Thought,’’ just publish. 
ed, is by Dr. T. L.. Eliot, of Portland, Oregon, 
on ‘‘ Divorce.’’ 


DANIEL QUICK, living in the southern 
part of Piatt County, Illinois, unearthed the 
skeleton of a mastodon. The tusks were 
twelve feet long and ten inches in diameter. 
The mastodon was twelve feet high and 
eighteen feet long and the body seventeen 
feet and five inches in circumference. 


A LIBRARY intended exclusively for 
women will shortly be opened at Turin. The 
rooms are elegantly furnished, and the tables 
will be covered with all the best periodicals 
and newspapers that can interest its readers, 
while the best modern books will fill the 
shelves. Turin, it is said, will be the first 
Italian city that can boast of such a library. 


THE Jewish Training School is a new in. 
stitution, organized under the auspices of the 
Sinai Temple society—Rabbi Hirsch, pastor 

which will be opened October Ist. It is 
said to have been built more especially for 
the benefit of banished Russian Jews, and if 
the late edict goes into effect its usefulness 
will doubtless be proved anew. It is situated 
at the corner of Judd and Clinton streets. 


DR. BARTOL, as quoted by the Chrisfian 
Register, credits Dr. Hedge with the saying 
frequently assigned to some German philos- 
opher. The passage is instructive. ‘‘As a 
philosopher he (Dr. Hedge) sought the 
principles in things, he knew facts but was 
not aman of facts; and when told by Dr. 
Pierce that facts were stubborn things, an- 
swered ‘7/ was so much the worse for the 


facts.’”” 


Ir is said that the promulgation of the re- 
cent anti-Semitic laws in Russia is having a 
very unexpected effect. Long ago it was 
prophesied that one day the Jew should re- 
turn tothe land of his fathers and inhabit 
it. The action of the Russian Emperor is, 
it appears, serving its end in fulfillment of 
prophesy. Hundreds of families of Russian 
Jews are arranging to migrate to Jerusalem 
when they shall be obliged to leave the land 
of their choice. 


MAJOR S— was riding on a New England 
railway a short time since, and while con- 
versing with a lady called her attention to a 
gentleman, near by, with the remark: 
‘‘That’s my minister.’’ ‘‘Ah!’’ replied the 
lady, wand of what denomination, pray ?”’ 
‘‘Unitarian,’’ responded the Major. “Is it 
possible! and what have the Unitarians ever 
done.’’ ‘‘They have made it possible for 
you to enter, and come out of a church with 
a smile on your face.’’ 


THE statue of Horace Greeley, which has 
just been finished by J. Q. A. Ward for the 
New York Tribune Building, was un- 
veiled on the 20th. It stands in front of 
the long window on the ground floor to the 
left as one faces the building. The base 's 
of polished granite. The position is said 
to be very bad against so much reflect- 
ing glass, and it is a wonder to the art world 
= Whitelaw Reid places it there. If it 
had been placed in the great doorway lead- 
ing up to the offices it would have given dig- 
nity to a great work. : 


A WRITER in the Cornhill Magazine says 
that the city of Venice is one vast museum 
of stolen property. If all its famous works 
of art were to be restored to their origina! 
places the column of St. Mark with its 
winged lion, would go back to Syria; ihe 
square pillars by the Doge’s palace would 
return once more to St. Saba, Ptolemais; the 
alabaster supports of the inner canopy would 
find their way back, men say, to Solomon's 
temple; and even the mouldering body 0! 
the evangelist itself, which reposes beneath 
its pall of gold and jewels below the high 
altar, would have to migrate to the coml- 
munity from which it was first filched, the 
Coptic Christians of Alexandria. 
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Gontributed and Selected. 


The Gift of Empty Hands. 


They were two princes doomed to death, 
Each loved his beauty and his breath ; 
“Leave us our life and we will bring 
Fair gifts unto our Lord, the King.’’ 


They went together. In the dew 

A charméd bird before them flew. 
Through sun and thorn, one followed it ; 
Upon the other’s arm it lit. 


A rose, whose faintest flush was worth 
All buds that ever blew on earth, 
One climbed the rocks to reach. 
Into the other’s breast it fell. 


Ah, well, 


One with the dragon fought to gain 
The enchanted fruit, and fought in vain ; 
The other breathed the garden’s air 
And gathered precious apples there, 


Backward to the imperial gate 

One took his fortune, one his fate: 

One showed sweet gifts from sweetest lands, 
The other, torn and empty hands. 


At bird, and gem, and rose and fruit, 
The King was sad, the King was mute ; 
At last he slowly said: ‘* My son, 

True treasure is not lightly wou. 


Your brother’s hands, wherein you see 
@nly these scars, show more to me 
Than if a kingdom's price I found, 
In place of each forgotten wound. 
Mrs. S. M.B. Pratt. 


The Passion Play. 


‘* Have 
Play ?”’ 

It was a pleasant little English lady 
who asked the question, and when I 
said No, that we were in Munich, but 
we did not go to Oberammergau, she 
was so shocked and disappointed that 
[ had not the heart to tell her our real 
reason for not going. If we had 
declared ourselves to be Fire Wor- 
shippers, she could not have looked 
upon us from a greater distance of 
pitying distrust. 

Away from the spell of her gentle 
presence, I metaphorically scourged 
myself for not having spoken plainly. 


you seen the Passion 


Since being where we could 
realize the unusual crowds that 
pour into Southern Germany this 


season, I have given much thought to 
the matter, with the growing convic- 
tion that the influence of such a rep- 
resentation upon those who see it can 
not be, in the end, good. 

To the mass of the people who go 
to Oberammergau the Passion Play 
is sacred; itis the basis of their re- 
ligion. Can the effect upon such peo- 
ple be otherwise than harmful to have 
brought down to the level of a theatri- 
cal performance what should be to 
them too ideal to be artificially sub- 
stantiated ? Christ has been to them a 
being of spirit, and the events of his 
life, as related by the Bible, belong 
far back to the unreal past with a 
spiritual halo about them. The one 
thing that compensates for the short- 
comings of a narrow faith is that each 
mind under its sway has ever in the 
foreground a character that is ideal, 
an embodiment of the highest good- 
ness and purity that that mind can 
conceive—Jesus. 

There are hundreds of men and 
women in the churches who have no 
Other ideal to live by. To be Christ- 
hke—that is theiraim. After endow- 
ing Jesus with all the good that they 
know, they mean to try to be like 
him. ‘This is a stage toward the 
worship of pure character, the religion 
of the millennium. To take anything 
from the ideality of the conception in 
their minds is to lower it by just so 
much; to miss the ethical element 
Which has before redeemed their piety. 
There must come a taint of idol wor- 
ship which centuries have been slowly 
eradicating. 

It is chiefly representatives of this 
Class of people who go to the Passion 
Play. They see Jesus in human form. 
It is like life, so true are the scenes. 
They follow him to the cross and even 
to his ascension into Heaven. Will 
he ever again be a spirit to them quite 
as before? Itis an absurd question 
to ask, but how many Christians who 
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have been to Oberammergau will not 
hereafter be worshiping Joseph 
Meyer in their prayers rather than 
Jesus Christ? After being wrought 
up to the intense feeling which they 
say they experience when looking at 
the play, it is difficult to see how 
anything else is possible. 

‘‘T wept all day long,’’ one man, 
an Episcopal clergyman, told me. ‘‘I 
do not often weep, but I did there ; 
I could not help it.’’ 

This same man minutely described 
the operation of making the blood 
spurt from Jesus’ side when pierced by 
the lance of the Roman soldier. 

Again, resting in an alcove of the 
Dresden Gallery, I chanced to catch 
sentences of a conversation going on 
near me. 

‘OQ, you really must go, you know. 
You are so near you ought not to 
miss it. I have noticed in the Museum 
here to-day, in every painting of the 
Crucifixion, that same sword-thrust 
under the arm.”’ 

Finally, the belief in tradition is 
already too strong. We who call 
ourselves liberal find frequent occasion 
to deplore it. Will it weaken this 
belief to see the old Bible tales made 
real ? 

To my mind, the influence of the 
Oberammergau Play is opposed to the 
progress of thought/ul Christianity, and 
I am sorry when I see the large num- 
bers of people who are carried away 
by it. I. H. 


Dresden, Germany, Aug. 17, 1890. 


A Plea for Sincerity. 


Of late there has been much said in 
praise of conventionality, as over and 
against sincerity. If,as an editor of 
a religious weekly has recently said, 
conventionality and honesty are iden- 
tical and never necessarily opposed to 
each other, all has been said, and the 
one pzean can rejoice for both. If, on 
the other hand, these two admirable 
essentials are rarely identical, and 
manifestly of unequal importance, 
which shall we make master, which 
servant? 

As modern Americans, whose past 
stands for brave sincerity and uncon- 
ventionality, whose present is a con- 
tinual protest against worn-out forms 
and usages; as nineteenth-century 
Americans, looking forward as well as 
backward, we say, Sincerity first and 
always. Extending a cordial hand to 
conventionality, we would not banish 
but subordinate her. Concretely, the 
question narrows itself to this: Can 
we practice absolute sincerity in our 
social relations? Wecan and should; 
very soon, we shall and must. Sin- 
cerity of thought, speech and deed are 
not impracticable, unpolished or un- 
tried. Some bravesouls have already 
set themselves free. To these, in the 
feminine world, their friends never 
come with questions of such nice and 
dear importance as the becomingness 
of bonnets, the success of entertain- 
ments, or the brilliancy of a written es- 
say. These questions, whith, if the 
truth can not be borne, should not 
have been asked, are reserved for 
those who never offend by saying 
what they think and what is true. Of 
these,in the masculine world,is seldom 
asked that national question, put also 
to every foreigner of importance who 
touches our shores, ‘‘ What do you 
think of us?’’ In truth, absolute 
sincerity would in time rid us of these 
voluntary tempters to insincerity. 

To return, the modern, active, char- 
itable, public, domestic woman, that 
the poem declares ‘‘is leaving noth- 
ing for the men to do,’’ must have 
more leisure. She can no longer visit 
some three hundred and more ac- 
quaintances, receive their calls, or be 
present at their entertainments ; she 
can no longer attend all the lectures. 
concerts, conventions and charities, 
There is but one way to disentangle 


herself from the web of the useful and 


useless. Itis by practicing absolute 
sincerity in her social relations. She 
must let the natural law of her disposi- 
tion attract its affinities, as like at- 
tracts like in the natural world. Then 
only will her life be ‘‘ harmony, heav- 
enly harmony.’’ 

Here it may be timidly asked, ‘‘ Is 
there not danger that this cold, some- 
what brutal sincerity will merge into 
rudeness ; that we shall become too 
choice in the selection of our,friends, 
and with them retreat to our castles, 
draw up our bridges, and make merry 
unto ourselves? No; enlightenment 
and refinement, reformed convention- 
ality,will save sincerity from any such 
fate. A kindly disposition and gen- 
erous heart can be safely trusted with 
absolute sincerity. Could one thus 
endowed shout, as did the gruff Dr. 
Johnson, at the approach of any liter- 
ary bore, ‘‘ At your peril,-sir! at your 
peril !’ 

We plead not for this larger kind, 
for where the gods rush in, mortals 
never fear to follow. We raise our 
voice in behalf of the simple, every- 
day sincerity which seems both small 
and trite, but which, in reality, is the 
sinew of all our virtues, and the very 
healthfulness of our lives. Society 
fibs, social follies, fads, pernicious 
fashions, —conventionality’s un- 
healthy progeny, will fade and die 
away under sincerity’s heroic treat-* 
ment. There will be kept honest 
convictions, based upon the common 
sense talent in us all—a reformed 
conventionality, not one of mere out- 
ward rule and custom. 

M. A. B. 


A NAME of which Canadians are 
justly proud is that of Grant Allen. 
Mr. Allen is one of those: Canadians 
for whom the call to literature out- 
weighed all the counsels of prudence. 
He felt that literature was his true vo- 
cation, and he determined to enter the 
lists, and gain his livelihood with his 
pen. He has had no reason to regret 
that determination, as his literary 
career has been a most successful one. 
* * * He was born in the old Govern- 
ment House at Kingston, Ontario, then 
and now the residence of his father, a 
Church of England minister. At 
fourteen years of age he left Canada 
and entered a French college in con- 
nection with the Sorbonne, and sub- 
sequently studied at Merton College, 
Oxford, and graduated with honors. 
He then received an appointment to a 
professorial chair in a West Indian 
university, and was shortly afterwards 
made principal. This lucrative post 
he abandoned to return to England and 
devote himself entirely to literature. 
* * * He has contributed innumera- 
ble articles on every subject under the 
sun to both American and English 
magazines. His versatility and the 
vast range of science and philosophy 
which is laid under contribution in 
his work, considered as a whole, is 
amazing. He has, as it were, estab- 
lished two reputations. There is 
Grant Allen, the eminent disciple of 
Darwin and brilliant expositor of 
scientific theories ; and there is Grant 
Allen, the clever and popular novel- 
ist. —New England Magazine. 


Gorrespondence. 


DEAR UnitTy:—The action of the 
New York /ndependent (alluded to in 
your number of the 11th inst.) in 
issuing a circular letter to railroad 
managers asking for information 
concerning the degree of use of 
intoxicating liquors permitted to their 
employés, is of far more account than 
you seem willing to allow. ‘Temper-* 
ance is the chief moral question of the 
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cities and state capitals; to the grounds 
of the national capital. The last five 
years have seen more progress in this 
work, than did the scores of years 
preceding them. 

In all this, churches, ministers, 
Christians and religious newspapers 
have done very little. It is an anom- 
alous thing, to see a paper like the 
Independent giving so much attention 
to the drink traffic question. It may 
be a harbinger of that good time com- 
ing, when other papers of like char- 
acter and influence will help them- 
selves to facts that have for years been 
laying on the surface, and let their 
readers have a little more light upon 
this subject. It makes one smile to 
think that such a paper—its editor 
more likely—is at last converted to a 
belief in the truth of the evils of in- 
temperance, and upon such slight ev- 
idence, to wit: A great many rail- 
roads will not employ men who use 
intoxicating liquors. Why, this is 
nothing very new. It has been known 
to us for years. And it consti- 
tutes a relatively feeble argument. 
It is a fact of strong significance, but 
when compared with other considera- 
tions which might easily be brought 
forward, it is as a drop in the bucket. 
The facts, so easily brought to light by 
the /ndependent, do not show, as stated, 
‘that the saloon is a socta/ curse.”’ 
They show, so far as they go, that 
the trafic in alcoholic beverages is a 
commercial evil, and railroads show 
but little of that. Every avenue of 
commerce 1s imperiled by it. It is 
also a socta/ curse, and no catalogue of 
the evil it there produces can be made. 
But the traffic is a re/igzous evil and 
intellectual evil, but more than all a 
political evil. Here we meet its great- 
est danger. And when we are en- 
gaged in its destruction, we give no 
place to the demurrer, that we are 
seeking to establish ‘‘state and na- 
tional prohibition.’’ How long will 
it be before the religious press of this 
country wakens up to the fact that 
this giant evil should ‘‘ be outlawed 
by the general voice of the nation’’ ? 
If the /rdependent keeps on, it will do 
a noble and lasting work, and if its 
contemporaries join in the issue, we 
may yet accomplish something worthy 
of a so-called Christian nation. 

T. P. WILSON. 


from top to bottom 
the house is best cleaned that 
is cleaned with Pearline. It is 
done with little labor and with 
great results—with ease to 
‘yourself, and with no possible 
injury to anything that is 
cleaned. Touse Pearline once 
is to want it always; you will 
want it always because it does 
what you want. 


of imitations which are being 
B eddied from door to door 
eware ‘irst quality goods do not re- 
uire such desperate metho. 

to sellthem. PEARLINE sells on its mer 


is manufactured only by 
177 JAMES PYLE, New 


A Novel and Attractive Entertainment 


FOR CHURCHES, LODGES, ETC. 


day. It is fast coming to be the chief 
social question and, what is more, the 
leading political issue of the hour. 
Amid difficulties of immeasurable 
extent, the temperance workers have 


pushed the picket line far beyond 


The Japanese Wedding in 
High Life. 


Can make from 850.00 to 8200.00 every time. Full 
directions, inclcding costumes furnished at quick 
notice, and rented for ®5.00, parties ordering paying 
express charges, For further information address 


Miss CARRIE KNEER, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Corresponding Sec’y of Japanese Committee. 
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Shuych Hoon Pulpit. 
The Kindergarten Work and Mis- 


sion from the Standpoint of an 
Outside Observer. 


BY HELEN E. STARRETT. 


[Principal of Kenwood Institute, Chicago, I11, | 


No statement in regard to the work 
of the kindergarten is more earnestly 
made or more frequently reiterated by 
those pre-eminent among its advocates, 
than that its principles and methods 
can not be understood without deep 
and earnest and systematic study. To 
those whose youth antedated the days 
of kindergartens, this is often a dis- 
couraging statement, and one calcu- 
lated to make them feel that if they 
can not understand it they are not 
bound to take any special interest in 
it. To the unreflective mind, even 
the popular statements and elucida- 
tions of the fundamental principles of 
kindergarten education, are often mys- 
tifying on first presentation. When 
the uninitiated young mother (or 
young father) opens the little book 


‘entitled ‘‘ Merry Songs and Games,’’ 


prepared especially for the little ones, 
and reads in the preface that, ‘‘ The 
development of mind is a progressive 
self-recognition, and this recognition 
is effected through perception of the 
analogies between mind and nature, 
through the instinctive exertion of 
uncomprehended power, and through 
the participation of the one in the 
thought of the many,’’ he or she is 
apt to close the book just there, and 
wonder what all this metaphysical 
statement has to do with the little 
three or four-vear-old child about to 
be intrusted to the kindergarten train- 
ing. It perhaps recalls to the mind 
Spencer's definition of evolution : 
“ Thatit is an orderly progression from 
indefinite, incoherent, homogeneity to 
definite coherent heterogeneity,’’ and 
at once a comparison is instituted. 
We argue that Spencer wrote for 
thinkers, and is, therefore, excusable 
for metaphysical and ahstract state- 
ments, but we feel that the philoso- 
phers and expounders of Froebel’s 
system should speak in less abstract 
terms and sentences. 

Now, nothing can be truer than that 
the philosophy of Froebel’s system 
can not be understood by the unthink- 
ing, nor mastered in a week or a 
month even by the student and thinker, 
but there are many of its most beauti- 
ful practical developments that can be 
understood by even the cursory ob- 
server, provided that observer is in- 
terested in the most interesting thing 
on this earth—the development of 
child-life. It was as an outside ob- 
server that I first learned to know and 
appreciate the kindergarten. As a 
result of a continued daily observation 
for four or five years of the work done 
in a kindergarten of about twenty or 
twenty-five little children, I have be- 
come an ardent enthusiast for its 
methods. I feel that I wish every- 
body to know what I know; to ob- 
serve what I have observed and to 
appreciate as I have learned to appre- 
ciate, a work which I earnestly believe 
to be fraught with the richest benefits 
to the human race, a work the most 
vital and far-reaching of any depart- 
ment of human beneficence. 

I think the first thing that strikes 
one who enters a well-conducted kin- 
dergarten, is the evident happiness of 
the children. Now, happiness is the 
birth-right of every little child ; it is 
the normal concomitant of innocence ; 
and no human being with a heart sus- 
ceptible to the finer and higher feel- 
ings can see a little child unhappy 
without painful emotion. But here 
are a score of little ones, seated around 
their work tables, or going through 
their little games, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of love, guarded by intel- 
ligent care, and every countenance 
expresses the happiness that we im- 
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agine existed in Eden. For my own 
part it was a long time before this 
illustration of the happiness possible 
to little children ceased to affect me 
to tears at the sight. It was to me 
an instant symbol of a children’s 
heaven. It was a type of the possible 
care and loving guidance to which all 
little spirits go who pass from this 
life in tender age. It gave a new 
meaning to the expression of Christ : 
‘* I tell you that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my 
Father.’’ It gave mea thought of the 
possible occupation in heaven of those 
who in this life loved little children, 
and that celestial city seemed always 
more attractive after I had seen the 
kindergarten here. I felt as if ever 
after I wanted to say to bereaved 
parents, ‘‘ Your little child is in 
heaven—in a kindergarten—and the 
teachers are the angels.’’ 

It was with surprise and delight in 
view of my thought, that I heard one 
of our teachers one day relate this 
incident. She pointed out to me a 
little golden-haired girl, not over 
three and a-half years old, who had 
that morning leaned back in her little 
chair and said to her companions, 
‘‘Well, maybe heaven is nicer than 
this, but I don’t know how it can be,’’ 
and the thought came to me—here is 
a little one taught to think of heaven 
as a lovely and beautiful place—a 
place of happy occupation and tender 
associations, and loving guardianship. 
The old gloomy, repellent view that 
emphasized death and separation from 
friends, and the judgment-seat, and 
peopled heaven with congregations 
‘that ne’er broke up,’’ and ‘‘Sabbaths 
that had no end,’’ all this was super- 
seded by the child’s thought of 
heaven— it was to be nicer than a 
kindergarten. 

The occupations of the kindergarten, 
though devised and systematized in 
accordance with a profound philosoph- 
ical principle or law of development, 
have an abiding charm and an abid- 
ing lesson for those who do not com- 
prehend or realize all that is involved 
in this principle or law. We observe 
first in the gifts, as they are called, 
the elementary forms of the cube, the 
cylinder and the ball. We observe 
the tables with their surfaces marked 
off in squares; we observe the colored 
beads, the straws, the weaving paper, 
the blocks in all the forms of the cone, 
the parallelopiped,and the various geo- 
metrically exact forms. We see the 
little fingers joyfully playing with all 
these beautiful things, yet in their 
play directed to use their fingers with 
precision, to observe the difference be- 
tween things straight and _ things 
crooked. We see them taught to use 
their eyes so as to discern and prac- 
tice exactness and precision even in 
placing their playthings; we see them 
taught to observe the primary forms 
of color, and to have an artistic 
thought in combining them. I have 
heard parents who knew nothing of 
kindergarten work object that it 
seemed a forcing of the mental pow- 
ers to thus direct the attention of 
children to all these principles. I do 
not agree withthem. I think a little 
child taught to love to see things 
placed straight or parallel, or at exact 
angles, will be just as happy and 
healthy, and have just as good a 
chance for a long life, as children who 
are allowed to play in confusion and 
whose self-determined activity is al- 
lowed to express itself in destructive- 
ness instead of constructiveness. I 
have thought, as I have watched the 
little fingers guided into deftness and 
order, that here is the true cure for 
that clumsiness, that is so often an- 
noying destructiveness in little chil- 
dren. From the very start, the little 
ones are taught to love order and 
neatness and to respect beauty and 
delicacy of structure.. They are 
taught to handle delicate things care- 
fully and to shun all splotching or un- 
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tidiness. To see a tableful of little 
children engaged either in paper fold- 
ing, or in pasting on sheets of paper 
the figures they have just been taught 
to cut out of colored paper, is to real- 
ize how such a training, if universal, 
would eliminate from our houses and 
storehouses all that clumsiness which 
in the ignorant and uneducated is a 
constant source of terror to the posses- 
sor of beautiful things. No boy thus 
trained in a kindergarten but would 
in future years be able to steer or 
carry a piece of furniture out of a par- 
lor without knocking it against every 
intervening object, to the irreparable 
damage of all the articles; no young 
girl trained thus would in after years 
take the hearth-brnsh, all smudged 
with ashes, to dust the delicate satin 
damask embroidered furniture of her 
employer, as I have known to be done 
in homes near my own. In fact, 
looked at from a purely material and 
selfish standpoint, I believe the kin- 
dergarten training for the children of 
the poor and laboring classes, the one 
and only panacea for that almost uni- 
versal stupidity and awkwardness and 
lack of appreciation of fine and beau- 
tiful and delicate things which makes 
the domestic servants in modérn 
homes such a source of dismay by 
their utter unfitness to work with fine 
surroundings. With help trained in 
the kindergarten we could venture to 
have some really beautiful and dell- 
cate bric-a-brac in our parlors. We 
could venture to have beautiful vases 
and beautiful china and delicate em- 
broideries, which are now in so many 
houses almost entirely dispensed with 
simply because no competent and ap- 
preciative workers can be found to help 
take care of them. 

A further observation of the oc- 
cupations of the kindergarten shows 
to any thoughtful person that here is 
the germ of all the manual training 
concerning which we hear so much. 
The education of the hand is at 
length beginning to assume its true 
place in modern educational systems. 
Books are written about it; lectures 
are delivered by eminent thinkers upon 
the subject; institutions are organ- 
ized with a view to making manual 
training an integral part of the best 
educational systems. But to have the 
best results of manual training as an 
adjunct of higher education, the work 
must be begun in the kindergarten. 
While the little fingers are pliable 
and delicate they can acquire a dex- 
terity that will tell on all future work, 
and while acquiring this beautiful 
and useful dexterity, the child is only 
giving expression to that instinct 
which will, perforce, find expression 
in some form of activity, if not in 
good, then in evil. This wise direc- 
tion of the activity of little children is 
one of Froebel’s fundamental prin- 
ciples, but no understanding of the 
principles is needed in order to ap- 
preciate the good results. I have 
known little children whose activity, 
or, as the parents named it, ‘‘ nervous- 
ness,’’ made them a torment to an 
entire household, so trained by one 
year in the kindergarten that this 
nervousness or restlessness or activity 
—whatever you choose to name it— 
was Changed into a source of constant 
enjoyment to the child, because 
trained and directed into constant em- 
ployment. This superabounding ac- 
tivity was directed to the production 
of form of some kind. ‘They builded 
of blocks, or they cut ornamental 
paper work with scissors, or they fold- 
ed paper into beautiful symmetrical 
figures, or they made chains of paper 
rings or of beads; and since their ac- 
tivity was directed to some definite 
result it produced content in the mind 
and heart of the child,—just as it does 
in the heart and mind of the maturer 
man or woman. To objectors to the 
kindergarten I have sometimes said, 
‘* Well, since a child will use scissors 
if it can get a chance, it is far better 
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to have it learn to cut beautiful forms 
in paper than have it cut its apron to 
pieces. For the former form of actiy- 
ity it will be praised and the result 
will be happiness to the child ; for the 
latter form of the same activity it wil] 
probably be punished, and its little 
heart filled with grief and resentment. 

Another beautiful feature of the 
kindergarten, readily appreciated by 
the most casual observer is the sing- 
ing of the little ones. And here | 
may say that among my many hopes 
for excellent and beautiful results from 
the general spread of kindergartens, 
one hope is pre-eminent—that they 
will in time restore to our homes the 
almost lost art of singing. Who 
hears singing nowadays—the simple 
unaffected natural singing which we 
who are past forty used to hear in our 
young days—singing that was like 
bird-singing — natural, spontaneous, 
sweet, joyous ?— singing in which all 
the young folks and perhaps the old 
folks too joined with heartiness and de- 
light. It has been eliminated from - 
our homes and from our schools. 
partly by the neglect of parent and 
teachers, and partly by the conflicting 
criticisms of professional musicians. 
There is such diversity of opinion and 
theory among teachers of singing as 
to methods and as to the proper age 
for teaching singing, that it has be- 
come almost impossible to have class 
singing taught in the ordinary school, 
because this child’s parent or that 
child’s teacher objects that the child 
is either too young or too old, or that 
the voice is changing, or that it must 
not be spoiled by practice with others. 
Or the children and young people 
have been criticised and talked to 
about the ‘‘culture’’ of their voices 
till they have become self-conscious, 
or have lost all confidence and relish 
for sweet, simple singing. I witnessed 
not a great while ago what was to me 
a pathetic incident, which will illus- 
trate the latter result. Two young 
girls who had been in their early 
youth noted for their sweet, simple, 
delightful singing, and for the. pleas- 
ure they gave their friends by their 
ready compliance with requests for a 
song or a duet, were taken to Europe 
for two or three years, by their mother, 
to complete their education. When 
they returned, they were still gentle, 
ladylike girls, but they sang no more. 
They had been taught to regard all 
their former musical performances as 
‘‘uncultivated.’’ Their voices could 
not be made to reach the standard set 
before them by a high-priced operatic 
teacher, and so they simply gave up 
singing altogether. In a parlor among 
former friends when they now posi- 
tively refused to sing, one turned to 
their father, a white-haired old man, 
and said: ‘‘ Why! do the girls really 
not sing any more?’’ There were 
tears in his eyes as he replied, ‘‘ No, 
that is all past. They are,too culti- 
vated to sing now to their old father 
or anybody else.’’ But to return to 
the singing of the kindergarten. 
Here there is no objection made by 
any one to the daily and hourly prac- 
tice of song-singing. And here chil- 
dren who would never sing at home, 
and whose parents supposed them to 
be totally without the power to sing, 
have been known to develop beautiful 
voices. One instance I know of: a 
little one who did not join in the sing- 
ing of the kindergarten, but who al- 
ways listened intently, surprising her 
parents and her teachers near the close 
of the year by a perfect burst of song. 
She could and did sing every little 
song she had heard in the kindergar- 
ten, they having evidently been deep- 
ly impressed on the memory by the 
constant hearing of them. Her voice 
proved to be a beautiful one, a source 
of delight alike to parent and teacher. 
Then in connection with the singing 
are the beautiful and graceful class 
movements—more beautiful than all 
the dancing in the world, in which the 
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little ones move all togetherin rhythmic 
measures, reminding one who looks 
on of the movements of the celestial 
bodies in their order and harmony. 
And as one watches these beautiful 
movements one feel that it is but a 
part of that rhythmic motion and har- 
mony which guides the suns and 
stars in their courses, and that the 
sweet little voices are but repeating a 
part of that chorus which the morning 
stars first sang together, when all the 
sons of God shouted aloud for joy. 
But the best work of the kinder- 
garten, and that which makes the 
deepest impression upon the outside 
observer, is the effect it produces 
upon the unfolding spiritual nat- 
ure of the little child. In _ these 
schools of Heaven, as I feel like nam- 
ing them, the spiritual nature is de- 
veloped in the direction of kindness, 
unselfishness, truthfulness, gentleness, 
love, through the child’s association 
with other children. Here again, I 
have been met with objections to the 
kindergarten on the part of parents or 
of the unthinking to the effect that it 
is a forcing process tending to make 
the child self-conscious to emphasize 
so early the thought of duty. In my 
opinion no greater mistake can be 
made than this. The seeds of all the 
virtues, the germs of the most beauti- 
ful moral qualities should all be im- 
planted in the heart of the child with 
the dawn of intelligence. We all 
know that an only child, or a child 
brought up in isolation from its fellows, 
has little or no conception of the rights 
or regard for the feelings of compan- 
ions when first brought into relation 
with them. All the relations of chil- 
dren to each other in the kindergarten 
under the care of the true kindergar- 
ten teacher, are made to emphasize 
the duty, and the beauty of unselfish- 
ness, of love and kindness and help- 
fulness. Too few parents and teach- 
ers realize how the sentiments of love 
and kindness can be cultivated ina 
little child by the proper teaching and 
stimulation. It has often seemed to 
me, and I have often regarded with 
deep regrét the apparently natural 
cruel instincts of very little children. 
Almost all very little children will 
kill or cruelly hurt any helpless little 
creature thrown in their power. They 
will pull the wings off flies and butter- 
flies, and squeeze little chickens to 
death, or pull the tails of kittens, or 
beat or wound any helpless creature 
seemingly without any compunction. 
But the teaching of the kindergarten 
is almost always successful in a very 
short time in changing all this 
thoughtless cruel instinct into one of 
kindness and sympathy. It is one of 
the beautiful and most encouraging 
aspects of the very early moral train- 
ing of little children that the senti- 
ments of pity, kindness, love and 
sympathy, are so easily and so quickly 
developed. We have only to tell the 
little child, as we show it the bird’s 
nest with its beautiful eggs so softly 
cushioned there, about the mother- 
bird, and her loving care for these 
eggs, to fill its little heart with sym- 
pathy, and cause it to feel that the 
nest must be protected. All desire to 
steal the nest or break the eggs is 
eliminated. Atthesame time we may 
be teaching the child the very words 
of one of our sweet American poets: 


‘‘ The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
‘Will soon have wings and beak and breast 
And flutter and fly away.’’ : 


And who will presume to say that 
the little child’s memory will not be a 
greater source of refined enjoyment, 
stored with such lines and thoughts 
as these, than if left to be filled with 
any or every description of the rude 
Slang or ruder rhymes of the ordinary 
unguarded associated child-life. 

And so I conclude that the most 
uninitiated outside observer can ap- 
Preciate the influence of the songs and 
rhymes collected and prepared for the 
use of kindergartens, in their power to 


teach the little ones the law of love, 
and fill their memories with beautiful 
words and sentiments. 

To turn aside a moment from a 
study of the effects of kindergarten 
training upon the little children, I 
wish to record the profound impression 
I have received of the value of the 
kindergarten work to the workers 
themselves, the young girls and wom- 
en who devote themselves to a study 
of the principles of the kindergarten 
and to the application of these princi- 
ples in the work of teaching. A very 
short time ago I heard a lady who 
herself had graduated with high honor 
from Vassar College, and who was now 
the mother of two beautiful children, 
a boy and a girl, declare that if it was 
in her power she would make a course 
of training in kindergarten work a 
legal prerequisite to marriage for every 
young woman. She said, and I be- 
lieve she was right, that the latter 
years of a young womans school or 
college life, and the period which she 
so frequently spends in social pleasures 
after that school or college life is 
ended, tends to separation from child- 
life, and to’ cause forgetfulness of the 
feelings and sympathies of very little 
children. Hence when the young 
wife is called to assume the duties of 
maternity, she is, with the exception 
of the maternal instinct of affection 
for her child, in the most utterly un- 
fitted condition possible to rightly care 
for and understand that little one. I 
am sure that nearly every observer of 
the development of young people has 
noticed that there is in most of them a 
period when they are unsympathetic 
and repellent toward small children. 
The big boy of eighteen or twenty 
does not want the little boy of three or 
four ‘‘ bothering around,’’ as he calls 
it. The school-miss of the same age 
thinks the little brother or sister a 
necessary nuisance, only to be toler- 
ated, scarcely ever to be loved and re- 
spected. All the stories of the mis- 
chief perpetrated and the secrets un- 
folded by the small brother, to the 
discomfiture of his young lady sister, 
have their origin and point in this 
phase of the development of family 
life. Theonly cure for this unsym- 
pathetic stage of mental and moral 
development in young women, is a 
conscientious return to the study of 
life and feelings of very young chil- 
dren. To thecredit of young girls be 
it said that there is scarcely any study 
in which it is so easy to interest them, 
or which they pursue with more per- 
sistent enthusiasm when once they are 
interested, than this same study of 
kindergarten principles. And whata 
beautiful preparation for motherhood is 
such a course of instruction and train- 
ing. How it will quicken their appre- 
hension and appreciation of the intelli- 
gence of young children! How care- 
ful will it make them of the impres- 
sions they themselves make upon the 
little ones. Never among young 
mothers trained in the kindergarten 
will we find that petulance and lack 
of self-control so often witnessed in 
those who have come into their ma- 
ternal cares and duties without any 
such preparation. ‘‘I am going to 
give you a good sound whipping, for I 
feel just like it,’’ I heard a young 
mother say a short time since toa lit- 
tle child whose restlessness had, as she 
expressed it, worn her all out. And 
she was as good as her word, giving 
the little one so severe a punishment 
that it shortly after fell into a deep 
sleep of exhaustion; whereat the fool- 
ish young mother rejoiced and said, 
‘* Just see what a good thing it is once 
in a while to give Robbie a regular 
trouncing.’’ Who in the possession 
of any right sentiment but would feel 
deeply sorry for both mother and 
child! And speaking of the knowl- 
edge gained by the young teacher of 
child-life and child-intelligence we 
must not forget to notice how much 


sophisticated revelations of the little 
ones themselves. ‘‘ Johnnie,’’ said a 
teacher in my kindergarten to a frac- 
tious little urchin who had not vet been 
brought within metes and bounds. 
‘‘ Johnnie, if I should write a note to 
your papa and tell him how trouble- 
some you have been this morning, 
what do you think he would say or 
do?’’ Johnny leaned back in his 
chair thoughtfully for a moment and 
then replied, ‘‘ Well it would just de- 
pend on how he felt ; if he came home 
from the store feeling good, he wouldn't 
say a word or do a thing; but if 
he came home tired and worried I ex- 
pect he’d give me a real good spank- 
ing.’’ What teacher of sense but 
would draw from this statement a use- 
ful and instructive inference. 

And so from the standpoint of an 
outside observer only I say, the kin- 
dergarten is the school of God. It is 
one of the almost innumerable ways 
in which the Creator is now manifest- 
ing himself to men by inspiring 
forms of activity that are evidently 
the work of the divine spirit. Never 
was the immanence of God so visibly 
manifest in our world as to-day, when 
that divine spirit is making itself 
manifest in almost countless forms of 
beneficent activity,—in institutions of 
all kinds for alleviating the suffering 
of the human race, for rescuing the 
young from sinful surroundings and 
influences, in the building of asylums 
and hospitals, in the founding of in- 
dustrial schools, in the teaching of 
kindness and love for all created 
things ; in the establishment of hu- 
mane societies and flower missions, 
and bands of hope, and especially in 
the establishment and widespread dif- 
fusions of kindergartens. 

In one of his books Froebel, the 
great founder of the system, the one 
to whom came, almost asa revelation, 
this knowledge of child-life, beautifully 
says, ‘‘He who will early learn to 
recognize the Creator must early ex- 
ercise his own power of action with 
the consciousness that he is bringing 
about what is good. For the doing 
good is the link between the creature 
and the Creator, and the conscious 
doing of it is the conscious connection 
—-the true living union of the man 
with God, of the individual man as of 
the human race.’’ If we would early 
bring our children, as I trust we all 
desire to do, into conscious connection 
with the divine, loving creator, let us 
send them to the true kindergarten. 


Bye Shudy Gabe. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Arena opens with an article by 
Senator Morgan of Alabama on the 
‘‘Race Question,’’ in which the writer's 
southern prejudices are plainly mani- 
fest throughout, and summed up in a 
concluding opinion to the effect that 
this question can be settled only 
by colonization, and the complete 


social and political separation of 
the white and black races. Rev. 
Samuel W. Dike writes on ‘‘ Uni- 


form Marriage and Divorce Laws.”’ 
Prof. Charles Creighton, author of the 
articles on Pathology and Vaccination 
inthe ninth edition ofthe Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, contributes an essay on 
his special topic, in which he em- 
phatically denies that cow-pox is the 
same character of disease as small- 
pox, speaks slightingly of Jenner and 
his work, and while admitting a small 
per cent, in favor of vaccination as 
practiced on very young children, 
declares it to be too insignificant to 
found a theory upon, or give excuse 
for that legislative interference that 
prevails in many of our states. The 
other articles are of usual interest and 
merit. | 


THe New England Magazine is 
mainly filled with the discussion of 
Canadian topics and the subject of 


can be learned from the simple un- 


farming. W. Blackburne Harte writes 


on ‘‘Some Canadian Writers of To- 
day,’’ and George Stewart, D.C. L,., 
has something to say on the kindred 
subject of ‘‘ Literature in French 
Canada.’’ The Canadian poets, 
Lampman and Campbell, contribute to 
this number. The ‘ Present Condi- 
tion of the Farmer’’ is discussed by 
Edward B. Williams, ‘‘ Co-operation 
in Agriculture,’’ by James K. Reeve, 
and ‘‘Moses in Massachusetts,’’ by 
Rev. George Anson Jackson, the 
latter being a prophetic view of the 
great Commonwealth in 1920. The 
New kngland Magazine has won a 
distinctive place for itself in periodical 
literature. 

THE leading article in the Unztarian 
Review is by that favorite contributor, 
Henry C. Badger, who writes of ‘‘A 
Fourth Form of Christianity.’’ The 
first form was the rudimentary; the 
second, the imperial; Protestantism 
represents the third, or critical form. 
The fourth form is that which dis- 
penses with all the elements of relig- 
ious fear and superstition, and views 
Christianity solely on its historic and 
scientific merits. Mr. Badger is not 
afraid of Agnosticism, but looks to see 
it contribute an important and valued 
element to the new faith. A. C. 
Nickerson writes of ‘‘A Personal 
Devil,’’ expressing his belief in the 
same, meaning, presumably, that he 
believes in a power of evil thought and 
action in man,which may givehim alla 
devil’s potency for harm and suffering. 
James H. Hyslop contributes a sketch 
of Rowland T. Hazard. A. A. 
Livermore writes of ‘‘ The Abolition 
of Prisons.’’ The editor has a word 
to say in his usual clear and intelli- 
gent style ou Cardinal Newman, and 
Dr. Hedge. He speaks of the latter’s 
thorough and sympathetic knowledge 
of the German language, and its great 
treasures.of thought as a gift that en- 
abled him to give high and character- 
istic service to the Transcendental 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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‘Dow Give Up 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off” a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. Asa 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine. 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verauce in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 
I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

‘**My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence. 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.’’—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from scrofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
no avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.’”’—C. N. Frink, Decorah, Iowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle, 
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movement, and adds that ‘‘ perhaps 
the greatest social, as well as intel- 
lectual, delight he ever enjoyed was 
in the companionship of that golden 
age.’’ 

THE Century opens with a portrait 
of the Princess de Conti in the frontis- 
piece, one of the illustrations of the 
leading article, on ‘‘ The Women of 
the French Salous,’’ by Amelia Gere 
Mason, a subject that is growing trite 
and tiresome. Another illustrated 
article follows on the ‘‘ Yosemite Na- 
tional Park,’’ by John Muir. Charles 
W. Shields, D. D., discusses the 
‘*Social Problem of Church Unity,’’ 
in the ‘‘ Present Day Papers’’ series. 
He thinks a ‘“‘true church unity is 
becoming urgent, if not imminent.’’ 
The serial story of ‘‘The Anglo- 
maniacs ’’ comes to an unpleasant end- 
ing, which discounts the worth of the 
entire story. Anne Page contributes 
a pleasing and pathetic tale, called 
‘‘ Lois Benson’s Love Story.’’ Joseph 
Jefferson continues his rambling talk 
about himself, and the magazine 
presents the usual features of interest. 

THE September /orum contains a 
number of notable articles. One by 
John Stuart Blackie, on ‘‘ The Future 
of Religion,’’ is of special interest to 
Unity’s readers. The author holds 
that Christianity thus far since the 
time of Jesus has illustrated the 
evolutionary theory of retrogression, 
and that future progress will be a 
return to the vital principles taught 
by the great founder. Another inter- 
esting article is one on current astro- 
nomical work, telling of the new dis- 
covery that the planet Mercury prob 
ably keeps the same face always 
turned towards the sun, as the moon 
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The Woman’s Conference. The Board of 
Directors of the W. W. U. C. met Sept. 5th, 
Mrs. Woolley presiding, Mrs. West, Mrs. 
Richardson, Mrs. Temple, Miss Tupper and 
Miss Hilton, present. The reports of sec- 
retary and treasurer were read and accepted. 
The question how to meet au indebtedness 
of about $80.00, was considered. It was 
decided that the secretary should make a 
request of some of the societies to advance 
their annual contribution as soon as possible. 
The resignation of Miss Bartlett on the com- 
mittee to consider joining the Alliance, was 
presented and accepted, and Mrs. John Ware 
elected in her place. Mrs. Charles of Sioux 
City, offered her resignation as Iowa director, 
which was accepted, and Mrs. John C. Bills, 
of Davenport, elected to fill the vacancy. 
Letters needing special advice from the board 
were read by the secretary, in regard to in- 
dividual P. O. M. correspondents. Mrs. 
Horace Badger was made the nominee of the 
board for secretary of the Chicago branch. 
Adjourned to meet by invitation with the 
board of the Western Conference. 

Sepl. oth. 
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FLORENCE HILTON. 

Chicago.—-The Third Unitarian Church 
resumed services Sept. 14, after the summer 
vacation. More than the usual number of 
members was present. The pastor, Rev. J. 
V. Blake, in his sermon of welcome, dwelt 
on the true work of the church and showed 
that it should be a beneficent as well asa 
moral and an intellectual power in a commu- 
nity. The music was very fine, being fur- 
nished by a chorus choir with Mr. Hughes as 
organist, which position he has filled most 
acceptably for several years. A second ser- 
vice was held in the evening at which Mr. 
Blake preached upon ‘‘ The Modern Change 
in Religious Thought.’’ During the vaca- 
tion the church building has been repaired 
atan expense of $3400. The exterior has 
been painted and the interior thoroughly 
renovated. The old study has been discarded 
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for a larger and lighter room on the second 
floor, and the library has been enlarged for 
a reading-room and for evening classes. The 
Sunday morning lectures by the pastor, dur- 
ing the Sunday-school hour, will begin in 
October. Subject, ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth.’’ 
Unity Club will continue its study of Lecky’s 
‘‘ History of Rationalism,’’ and several new 
sections will be formed, one devoted to the 
history of art. Increased zeal is manifested 
in the activities of the church. 


Boston.—Rev. Phillips Brooks and Rev. 
Brooke Herford returned last week from 
Europe. 

Rev. E. A.Horton opened the State Re- 
publican Convention with prayer. 

‘The corner-stone of a new Unitarian 
church has just been laid in Wallaston, a sub- 
urb of Boston. 

On Sunday,September 28, all the Unita- 
rian churches in the city will be open for 
regular services. 

Itis now proposed to raise the sum of 
$50,000 as a general fund for the Meadville 
Divinity School in addition to the equal sum 
already resolved upon and named the 
‘*James Freeman Clarke Fund.’’ 

Rev. E. E. Hale is about to assume par- 
tial editorship of the Aoston Weekly Com- 
monwealth, a paper of advanced views in 
matters of morals, politicsand religion. He 
will also hold a position on the editorial 
staff of the Vew Burland Monthly. 


Illinois Universalists...-The annual mieet- 
ing of the Universalists of Illinois will be 
held in the Englewood Universalist Church, 
corner 65th Street and Stewart Avenue, 
Sept. 23, 24 and 25. Miss Kollock, pastor 
or the Englewood Universalist Church re- 
sumed her after vacation services with an 
unusually large congregation and most en- 
couraging indications for the coming year. 
She is preaching a short series of sermons 
on ‘‘Religion in the Every-Day Affairs of 
Life.’’ 


Castlewood, Dak... We hear pleasant ac- 
counts of Rev. Helen G. Putnam, lecturing 
and preaching in Castlewood. From a recent 
Dakota paper we clip the following: ‘‘On 
Sunday afternoon «Miss Putnam delivered 
a most excellent sermon on the subject of 
‘Home Religion,’’ which was enjoyed and 
greatly appreciated by a good congregation. 
Miss Putnam has the good wishes of the 
Castlewood people of every creed, both re- 
ligiously and politically, and she would be 
gladly welcomed could she return here.”’ 


Duluth, Minn. The Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference meets in Duluth, October 23-25. 
The First Unitarian Church of Duluth, Rev. 
T. Jefferson Volentine, pastor, issues a card 
on the back of which is printed, ‘‘ This 
church has no creed conditions of fellow- 
ship, but the tie that holds us together is 
fairly indicated in the following words: ‘In 
the love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ we unite for the worship of God and 
the service of man.’ ”’ 


La Porte, Ind.—Rev. Mila F. Tupper 
preached recently at Hanna, fifteen mules 
south of La Porte, and will probably con- 
tinue a fortnightly week-night service there 
during the fall. Considerable interest and 
large congregations are reported. She con- 
tinues her Sunday evening missionary labors 
at South Bend with encouraging prospects. 


Michigan Conference. The fall session of 
the Michigan Conference will be held at 
Grand Haven, October 7, 8 and 9. On Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 7, the new church edifice 
will be dedicated, Rev. David Utter of Chi- 
cago, preaching the sermon. 


200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous rumber! 
Organ has been so popular. 
Organ has had such a sale. 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specim “n illustration, 


“Tf payment had been made 
Jor those organs in silver dollars 
at $100 per organ, the pile would 
now reach 200 times as high as 
the famous Eiffel Tower.” 


‘This is a gou. ...ustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
831 Broadway, New York. 
18 North 7th Street checrongy 5 «me 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. 
16 Olive Street, St. Louis. 

arietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 


An interesting Book of Facts (con- 
taining 24 pages with 46 illustrations) 
entitled, How Large is 200,000, 
will be mailed free; one copy to one 
address. 
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At Headquarters. Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of 
West Newton, Mass., called at Headquarters 
on his return from Minnesota and Dakota, 
where he has been rusticating for the sum- 
mer. He returned to his pulpit for Sunday, 
September 21. 


Omaha, Neb.—Rev. N. M. Mann is “ just 
fairly into the harness again after an enjoy- 
able vacation.’’ This year promises to be a 
fruitful one in the history of the Unitarian 
Church of Omaha. 


Iowa Conference.— The Iowa Conference of 
Unitarian churches will meet in Iowa City, 
October 14, 15, 16. The full programme will 
be announced in our next issue. 


Books of Reference. 


At the Institute meetings in Wisconsin, 
a mininum list of reference books for the 
first series of lessons in the six years’ study, 
was called for, to include the few most help- 
ful ones, and we print below, the books 
named, for the benefit of others who may 
wish to ask the same question. 

“A Half-Century of Science,’’ Huxley 


i Cee Bee os a eee a ee 
“The Birth and Growth of Myth,”’ 
Ce 15 


‘* The Childhood of Religions,’’ Clodd. .15 
‘‘The Childhood of the World,’’ Clodd. .15 
‘The Story of Creation,’’ Clodd. . . .15 
‘“Modern Science and Modern 


Thought,’ (Double number) 5. 

Laing Cer ees a ee 
‘Modern Science and Modern 

Thought,” (Part iI.) S. Laing. . .15 


[The above areallin the Humboldt Library. | 
‘ The Primer of Darwinism and Organic 
Se EE ee 
‘The Method of Creation,’’ Crosskey. .60 
‘* Stories from Genesis,,’ Bartram .. .50 
An additional list was also given, of other 
especially destradle ones. 


‘Primitive Culture.’’ Tylor. two vol. . 5.60 

‘Origin of Civilization,’’ Lubbock . . 4.00 

‘‘Our Heredity from God,’’ Powell. . 1.75 

“The Antiquity of Man,’’ (Hard to get) 
| Lee 


‘Excursions of an Evolutionist,’’ Fiske 2.00 
and any other by the latter author, or any of 
Herbert Spencer's works. These are nearly 
all named, with others, in the list of refer- 
ence books on page 13, ‘‘Unity Lessons No. 
xx.’’ Those in the Humboldt Library and 
many of the others can be had of C. H. Kerr, 
at UNITY Office. 


IF YOU HAVE CAPITAL TO INVEST 


in lands, lots, loans. or mines, address 


J. TT. MeCarther’s Investment Agency. 


Spokane Falls, Washington. 


a ee 


TACOMA eee een Se 


on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
. we send you one-half the proms; 8and 10 percent. net 
on mo loans first-class security. Write for in- 


formation. Rest references AYS: A 
MANNING, BOCLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wasi. 
LECTURES ON THe +t LATOWiC PHILOSOPHY. 
For particulars address, 


EDITOR, BIBLIOTHECA PLATONICA, 
Osceola, Mo. 


Uj in hall or Demy and new Churches SLES 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to Godand 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Responsive Services with prayer and closing chant 

Each pamphlet 5 cents. bad 
The three bound together, with eight Choral Respon- 
sive Services added —a complete little service book—for 


15 nts; #1.50 per dozen. 
UNITY. mel mule cbuMITrEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chieago. 


Premium Offers. 


A copy of Tuk WESTERN WorLD, ILLUSTRAT 
included with each of the following offers. Th) 

aper is published quarterly at Chicago and gives 
information of all Government Lands, description 
of oe State and Territory with beautiful illust: 
tions of Industries and interesting Scenery. It wi, 
also give fullinformation and illustrations of 7’), 
Wold 8, Columbia Exposition to held at Chicago 
in 1893, and a great yariety of valuable informatio: 
for the Home and Farm applicable to all sections. 


Index Map of any State or Territory........ $ 4 
Dore Art Portfolio, 16 fine Engravings.... 80 
The Every Day Cook Book......... eee eece 35 
Ladies Guide to Fancy Work .... .....ccece 85 
Everybody's Law Book,be your own Lawyer 85 
The Modern Book of Wouters... TTC TT TTT 35 
How to Propigate and Grow Fruit......... 35 
The American Live Stock Manuel......... 35 
Standard American Poultry Book.......... 85 
**The Horse Fair,” a beautiful picture 

20x34 inches, _The original cost, $60,000. . 40) 
** The Sportsman’s Pride,” oil chromo 24x80 50) 
mts Commercial Calculator............ . Dt) 
The Little Cobbler,mend your own Harness bi) 
The “ Peerless’? Letter Scale, 12 0z........ th) 
‘0 Books in Pamphlet form, by famous an- 

thors, assorted, werth $1.00 each, bound.. fi) 
Rubber Stamp with your Name & Address (0) 


THE WESTERN WorRLD GUIDE AND HAND 
Book of useful information, Maps and 
Histories of all States, Histories of all 


Nations, <A perfect Cyclopedia.......... 65 
Magnetic Insoles, any size,give No, of Shoe ri 
Any $1.00 Paper and WESTERN WORLD... 1 00 
Atlas of Low Cost Houses with 56 plans... 1 00 
Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting 1 00 


The Mannoth Cyclopedia, 4 Vols, 2176 pages 
620 Illustrations, (well worth $4.00)....... 
Set Harmonicas, ‘‘Emperor and Conqueror” 
The Pearl Rug Maker 
Puritan Fountain Pen........... 
Soper’s Guide to Piano or Organ,........++ 
Family Medicine Chest, charges paid..... . 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 12 Vol 
Waverly Novels by Walter Scott, 15 Vols, 
The Little Beauty Clock ;good Timekeeper 
Beautiful Oil Painting, 24x30 with Frame 
Plain Home Talk, Medical Common Sense 


wm OO OO 2 DD bt et tet et et et et et 
_ 


The 4 tremet * Gerall Saw os ds occésoscce cece of 
Life-Size Portrait by mail,send Photograph o 
The “ Anna”’ Accordeon, (worth so). iia Or 
Solid Silverine Dust Proof Watch........ of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.......... OM) 
The “‘ Climax”? Photograph Outfit.......... 5 (0 
Cash or Deed Box with Combination Loc 6 00 
Champion Lawn Mower, l2inches......... 7 50 


Dinner and Tea Set, 75 pieces, new Pattern, 10 0 

,Sample copy of Paper and 100 page yyy, Cat- 

alogue, with 1,000 offers, sent by mail for 10 Cents. 
dress THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, III. 


MISS WILLARD’S PICTURE 


We will receive new yearly subscrib- 
ers to THE UNION SIGNAL at 75 cents 
Till each till Oct. tst. Or,if you are an 

old subscriber you can send your own 
name and one new one for $1.50 till Oct. 
ist only. Add 30 cents for each lovely 
Oct ist} aqarelie tint picture of MISS WII 
. LARD that is wanted. Pictures to 
be delivered in December. Address, 


Woman’s Temperance Publishing Ass'n, 


161 Da Salle Street, 
CzLICASO. 


Only. 


——.. _. -_._. 


MONTICELLO. 


New buildings, New Furniture, New Pianos, 
New Equipments, Beautiful Situation. 


Opens Sept. 26. Full and superior Faculty. De 
partments for English, Latin, Greek, German, 
French, Science, Music, Art, etc. Send for infor- 
mationto Miss H. N. HASKELL, Principal, 

Godfrey Lilinois. 

>. > | >. 

Girls’ Higher School, 
479 and 481 Dearborn av., Chicago, Fifteenth year 
begins Sept. 17. Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Children. Fall courses of study, includ 
ing preparation for college. Excellent houses thor 
oughly fitted up. Address 


MISS REBECCA S. RICE, A. M., | principals. 
MISS MARY E. BEEDY,A.M., ¢?™nctpa® 


——_—= 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury. Mass- 


its chie city SEATTLE, WASHINGTO 
Send stamp to Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
| hia 


ALMER’S Pronouncing Dictionary of 2500 musical 
terms, 25 cts. H.R. PALMER, Box 2481, N. ¥- 


iui 


Sept. 25, 1890 


ee Oke Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—-Christ’s spirituality is his durability. 

Mon.—Duty is restoration. It makes the 
desert in us blossom as the rose. 

Tues. —Make not your conscience a torment. 


Wed.—You can not kill conscience more 
than oxygen. 


Thurs.—Love can not be quite housed or 
fenced in. 


/rvi.—The ground of fellowship is reverence. 


Sat.—Nothing is what it is in itself, but in 
its relation to everything else 


Helen’s Birthday Party. 


‘“ Mamma,’’ said Helen Dalton, 
slowly raising her clear, serious eyes 
from the Sunday-school lesson she was 
conning, ‘‘my birthday comes next 
month, and I have been thinking that 
| would like to have a different kind 
of party this year.’’ 

‘“Yes, dear,’’ replied her mother 
fondlv, ‘‘ papa and I have not forgot- 
ten that our little girl is fast growing 
into womanhood, and we thought of 
having something on a more elaborate 
scale than usual, for your fifteenth 
birthday. What would you like, 
pet?” 

A faint flush tinged Helen’s cheek, 
as she replied, 

‘That is not what I meant, mam- 
ma. I would like to have such a 
party as Jesus speaks of,’’ and she 
reverently read the verse aloud: 
‘When thou makest a dinner ora 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor 
thy rich neighbors, but to thy feast 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind, for these can not recom- 
pense thee.’’ Helen paused, and 
looked eagerly at her mother. 

‘‘Have you considered the matter 
well ?’’ said Mrs. Dalton. ‘‘ Are you 
quite sure you are willing to forego 
the others? Youcan not have both.’’ 

‘‘ Perfectly sure, mamma,’’ said 
Helen, smiling, as she crossed over, 
and wound her arms around her moth- 
er’s neck. ‘‘Itis not animpulse. I 
have thought of it for a whole week.”’’ 

So it was settled, and Mr. Dalton, 
when informed of the project, prom- 
ised his hearty co-operation and assist- 
ance. 

Great were the preparations for that 
party. It was decided that the day 
should be spent at Sunset Lake, a 
beautiful spot about four miles from 
the city. It was a motley but merry 
group that gathered on the porch of 
Mr. Dalton’s house that bright Sep- 
tember morning. There was blind 
Bessie with her old grandmother, 
whose head shook with palsy, and 
whose hands were gnarled and bent 
With rheumatism ; crippled Jim the 
newsboy, who could run quicker with 
his crutches than many boys without. 
There were Tessie and Trot,the twins, 
who sold flowers and matches on the 
street. Then came the washerwoman 
With her six rosy-cheeked girls and 
boys, all starched and cleaned and 
curled for the occasion, followed by 
Harry Brown, whose mother had died 
a few weeks before. Harry was a 
Slight, delicate lad of thirteen, and 
worked in a machine shop, but his 
employer had kindly given him the 
day off, without loss of wages. Billy, 
another newsboy, and his sister Nell 
Were there. Mary and Kitty were 
two little orphans who boarded out 
and did n’t have many good times 
Since mamma died.’’ Last, but not 
least, came Lottie, Pete and Tiny, 
With their mother, a pale, overworked 
seamstress, to whom a/;day in the 
country was like a glimpse of heaven. 
The washerwoman likewise had a 
baby, brown-haired Bennie, eight 
months old, who blinked his eyes and 
jammed his little pink fist into his 
mouth, until the children thought he 
Would surely choke. Max, the next 

OY, was a sturdy little fellow who 


strutted around with his hands behind 


' 


his back, ‘‘just like a man,’’ the chil- 
dren said. They were a jolly party 
as they started off in two large carry- 
alls. 

What a glorious ride that was ! The 
birds warbled as if they too were glad 
and would give forth their song of 
welcome. The leaves danced and 
shimmered in the sunshine and blind 
Bessie said she could hear them whis- 
pering to each other. 

When they halted what fun it was 
to unpack the hampers ! The mouths 
of the children watered at the sight of 
heaps of delicious sandwiches, gener- 
ous slices of cake, and apple pie; 
huge loaves of shining gingerbread, 
and stores of cookies and crullers. 
Such piles of big juicy pears and 
peaches as were taken from those in- 
exhaustible hampers! Such immense 
clusters of purple and yellow grapes! 
Such a feast as that dinner was 
to those hungry children, many of 
whom had never known the luxury 
of having enough, even of _ the 
simplest and coarsest food! Hel- 
en’s eyes filled with tears as_ she 
watched the gaunt, thin faces, and 
saw the pathetic patience and beauti- 
ful unselfishness with which the 
stronger first attended to the wants of 
the weaker ones. 

It was astonishing to see how rap- 
idly those viands disappeared. Not- 
withstanding the liberal supply, Mrs. 
Dalton feared there would not be suf- 
ficient for another meal. But soon 
all were satisfied, and then began the 
real fun of the day. Helen taught 
the children several games, and* Mr. 
Dalton proved an indefatigable play- 
fellow. 

Tiny clapped her little hands with 
delight,and blind Bessie fairly beamed, 
as she said over and over again, ‘‘ O, 
Iamso happy!’’ Crippled Jim ran 
a race with the boys, and came out 
ahead of all. I am not quite sure, 
but I think the boys felt that it would 
hardly be manly, or right, to beat a 
lame boy, and so did not run as fast 
as they might have done. 

Tessie and Trot gathered quanti- 
ties of golden-rod, and other flowers, 
ferns, and grasses, to sell the next 
day, in the city, and the washer- 
woman’s family found some ‘‘ huckle- 
berry’’ bushes, from which they 
emerged with their faces and frocks 
all stained and soiled, and their frills 
and furbelows sadly rumpled. 


The weather was perfect and 
the lake as clear as crystal. Helen 
made an excellent hostess as she 


flitted among the guests, entering 
into the children’s games with a zest 
and heartiness which won their un- 
bounded admiration. After all had 
romped to their hearts’ content, Mr. 
Dalton proposed a row on the lake. 
Four boats were brought out, and 
evervbody went, even to the old 
grandmother and babies. 

After that came another meal, and 
I am glad to tell you, there was plenty 
for all, though nothing was left, but 
the empty hampers and jars. 

Then all gathered for a last, linger- 
ing look at the silvery lake, over 
which the western sun was now set- 
ting, in all its splendor of red and gold. 
Finally came the ride home, in the 
dusky gloaming. It was. a never-to- 
be forgotten day to each member of 
that party, and after all was over, 
Helen turned to her mother, and said, 
with a long-drawn sigh of relief, and 
satisfaction, ‘‘O! mamma, I have 
had a perfectly blissful day. This 
has been the very pleasantest party I 
could possibly have had.’’ 

Tears glistened in the eyes of the 
happy mother as she lovingly re- 
sponded, ‘‘I am glad that my darling 
Helen is beginning to realize the 
meaning of the words, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ ’’ 

May R. HAYNEs. 


WE shall one day learn to supersede 
politics by education.—merson. 


just as the planets were made from the sun ? 


3! 


Phe Sunday-Schaal 
See No. XX.W. U.S. S. Soc’y Publications.) 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: FIRST SERIES. 


lhe Legend and the 
Slory. 
Ill. How THE EARTH WAs MADE. 
(Second Sunday. ) 
‘Striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.’’ 
emerson 

What is the Nebular Hypothesis? How 
came the stars? Does a stone grow? In 
what order did plants and animals appear in 
the world? What does ‘‘ Evolution’’ mean? 

In our last lesson, we had an ancient Bib- 
lical Cosmogony. Now we are to studya 
modern scientific Cosmogony. First, we are 
to think of the growth of the solar system, 
with special reference to the earth ; then of 
the growth of life on the earth. 

To explain the first, scientists offer us the 
Nebular Hypothesis. Remember that this 
is only an hypothesis, a theory. It has 
never been positively proven. Very likely 
it nevercan be. But it is a very probable 
hypothesis, so probable that all the leading 
astronomers accept it as substantially cor- 
rect. Whatisanebula? Isa cloud a neb 
ula? Have you ever seen nebulz inthe sky 
on aclear night? Some of these patches, 
when we look at them through a telescope 
turn out to be groups of stars so far away 
that to the naked eye they run together and 
look like a cloud. Others have not been 
thus resolved into stars and are now thought 
to be masses of nebulous matter somewhat 
like that out of which the solar system was 
made. Now to appreciate the story that 
science tells, you will have to bestir your im- 
agination. Can you picture a great mass of 
cloud-like matter filling all the space where 
now the planets revolve? It begins to cool 
and shrink and rotate on an axis, asthe earth 
does now. Like the earth, it bulges out at 
the equator This outer portion, as the con- 
traction goes on, breaks away from the rest, 
and is left behind by the contracting center as 
a separate ring. The matter in this ring keeps 
cooling until it becomes a liquid instead of 
a gas, collects about one center and so forms 
the planet Neptune, which goes on revolv- 
ing just as it does to-day. Another ring 
breaks off and forms the next planet, and so 
on, leaving at last at the center the matter 
which makes up the Sun. Are the moons 
thoughtto have been made from their planets 


BEGINNINGS: True 


Is there any planet with some rings that have 
never been made upinto moons? Which 
has got farther in this cooling process, the 


— 


Earth or Jupiter? the Earth or our moon? 
What, according to this hypothesis will 
finally become of the Earth? of the Sun? 
Make a series of diagrams of the solar sys- 
tem as you fancy itto have looked at vari- | 
ous times during this process. How may | 
we suppose the stars to have been created? | 


Do you think of them as like our Sun or our 
Earth? 

The matter:that makes up the Earth was 
then first in a gaseous form, afterwards a 

art was condensed into a liquid, and finally 
into asolid. Thus the rocks began to grow. 
And at last, we don’t know how, life began. 
First, very simple forms of animals’ and 
plants; then higher ones. Make a list of 
the different kinds in the order in which 
they appeared, e. g., Monera, Fishes, Birds, 
Reptiles, Mammals. The higher were 
evolved from the lower. Did you ever hear 
of a reptile being evolved froma fish? Isa 
frog areptile? Andis atadpole a good deal 
like a fish? Do you see now what Evolu- 
tion means? The planets and satellites were 
evolved from nebulous matter: the mam- 
mals andgtrees from the monera and algae. 
But this took a great many centuries. Is man 
a mamnal and is he supposed to have been 
evolved like other animals? See now if you 
can find any application in our Emerson 
motto? ‘‘ The gases gather to the solid fir- 
mament; the chemic lump arrives at the 
plant and grows; arrives at the quadruped 
and walks: arrives at the man ae thinks.’’ 
Is it pleasant for you to think of having had 
the same great-great-great-grandfather as 
the monkey? Pleasanter, isn’t it, to think 
of man as having been rising instead of 
falling during the ages? It gives a more 
hopeful outlook for the future. Let us talk 
not about the descent but the ascent of man. 
And if this man has been thus evolved from 
matter, the germs of whatever is noble and 
exalted in him must have been from the be- 
ginning contained in matter. Shall we not 
then reverently call matter divine? At 
every step in Evolution are we not brought 
face to face with the unfolding of the Eter- 
nal Power and Purpose which most of us 
call God? 


Por the Younger Pupils.—Do not attempt 
too much. Be sure to begin with something 
that the children know about, e. g., the sun, 
and moon, and stars, and then awaken an 
interest in the question how they grew. Use 
familiar metamorphoses, the caterpillar and 
the butterfly, the tadpole and the frog, as a 
hint of the way in which animals have been 
evolved. 


For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meet- 
fng.—Does Evolution imply a previous Invo- 
lution? Or shall we say a previous Im- 
manence? Distinguish between Evolution 
and Darwinism. 


For Preparation.—See (C/lodd’s ‘‘ Story of 
Crealion.’’ 


Questions and Suggestions.—( Contributions 
solicited. Address H. D. Maxson, Menom- 
onie, Wis. ) 


It is not necessary that all the classes 
should be taught exactly the same things. 
Let the teacher’s individuality have free 
play in selecting for special emphasis what 

eis most interested in and knows most 
about. 


Mention 
UNITY, and ask 
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BEARS THIS MARK, 
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THE MARK 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
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Aunoungements. 


Our New Offer. 


Unity at half price to introduce it. 
EIGHT THOUSAND CIRCULATION is 
what we must have this fall, and to 
secure it with the least possible ex- 
penditure of time and money by our 
friends everywhere who are helping, 
we make this offer. 

For FIVE DOLLARS we will send 
UNITY one year to TEN new names. 
The names need not be all sent 
once, but to secure the reduced rate, 
five dollars must be sent with the first 
order. Receipted subscription blanks 
will be returned by us to the remitter, 
enough in number to make up ten 
with the names sent; for example, if 
five dollars issent with six names, we 
will return four receipted blanks 
which will be honored for mew sub- 
scriptions at any future time. 

ADDITIONAL NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
at 50 cents each will be received for 
three months from any one who has 
sent five dollars for ten new names in 
accordance with our offer. 

We expect this plan to work in two 
ways. First, ministers, who think it 
would help the church to have a re- 
ligious paper taken in every family, 
can announce this offer from the pul- 
pit and designate some one to receive 
and forward subscriptions at fifty. 
cents. Wherever this is to be tried 
we shall be glad toco-operate by send- 
ing free of charge as many copies of 
Unity for samples as can be used to 
advantage. 

The second way in which the plan 
can work is by making it possible for 
agents and newsdealers to make a 
legitimate profit by canvassing for 
subscriptions at one dollar and for- 
warding them to us at fifty cents. If 
five new subscriptions can be taken to 
start with, our agent will be secure 
from loss and any further names will 
bring a profit. 


at 


EDITORS receiving this number of UNiTY 
are requested to read the announcements of 
the two new books, ‘‘A Grateful Spirit "’ and 
‘*The Auroraphone”’ on this page. We have 
a limited number of press copies of each of 
these books to distribute, and prefer to send 
them where we have some assurance that 
they will receive due attention. If any ed- 
itor will either publish the substance of our 
advance notices and send a copy of his paper, 
or will notify us by card that he will guar- 
antee a careful review, we shall be glad to 
send either book for notice. We should 
also like to correspond with regard to plac- 
ing a standing advertisement of UNITY in 
any paper whose editor cares to exchange 
space on favorable terms for books and a 
subscription to UNITY. Business letters 
should be addressed to 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Pubs. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Three Harvest Excursions. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & QO. R. R., 
will sell from principal stations on its lines, 
on Tuesdays, Sertember oth and 23d and Oc- 
tober 14th, Harvest Excursion Tickets at half 
rates to points in the farming regions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. For tickets 
and further information concerning these 
excursions, call on your nearest C., B. & QO. 
ticket agent, or address P. S. Eustis, Gen’! 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, II]. 


Happy indeed are the homes which con. 
tain “‘ Garland ’’ Stoves and Ranges. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Bilious and Nervous IIIs 


GENESIS. OF THE HEAVENS. 


On next Sunday, Sept. 28, at 3 p.m., Pror. H. D. 
GARRISON will lecture on the above subject at the 
GRAND OPERA House. The lecture will consist of 
a general survey of the solar and stellar systems 
with an attempt to show how they were evolved. 
Many of the illustrations are from Lick Observatory, 
including views of the great telescope itself. Ad- 
mission, soc 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter ofacentury. Itis used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPAATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComps, Philadelphia, says: 

‘‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess,’’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREws, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTI :—-Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford's”’ is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
ever sojd in bulk. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
TWO MODERN WOMEN. 
BY 


KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Cloth 


12mo. $1.25. 

‘The author of this excellent story is a brilliant 
writer, an advanced thinker, and in the utterance of 
her thought is bold, clear and incisive. Our sympa- 
thies are fully with the underlying sentiments of 
the book, which are noble, elevating and human- 
izing.’’—/#fome Journal . 


‘The development of the beautiful daughter of 
the socialist from a speaker at meetings ‘‘ for the 
cause’’ into a thoughtful woman willing to marry 
the son of one of the hated capitalists is a unique 
study in character. The young woman who entered 
the ministry is equally novel and thoughtful, while 
the character drawing of the society woman is a 
subtle piece of work. Much trenchant thought upon 
questions of the day makes the book valuable.— 
Boston Journal. 


for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub 
lishers, postpaid, on recetpl of the price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A GRATEFUL SPIRIT 


4 JAMES VILA BLAKE. 

Subjects: Grateful Spirit, At Peace with Things, 
Yahweh in the Bible, Some Things to be Sure of, Svl- 
omon and the Lilies, The Perfect, Abiding God's 
Time, The Full Bushell, The Riches of Life, Take my 
Yoke, Paul's Three Points, Knowledge of God, Why 
any Religion, The One Keligion, Faithfulness, ‘‘O 
God!"", A Cure All"’, Jesus of Nazareth, Sacrifice, Old 
Age. Cloth, 12mo., 31! pages, bound uniformly with 
the author's Poems and Essays. $1.00 postpaid. 

MR. BLAKE’S OTHER BOOKS. 


and 
other 
Sermons 


EN CD, Bs nen dices denebensbonsss $1.00 
I, I ak ee ee os ewe eta cet 1.00 
Legends from Storyland. Cloth, l6mo.,............. 0 
Manual Training. Paper, I8mo...................... 25 


any one mentioning this advertisement before 
Dec. 31, we will send, prepaid, the fiye books on receipt 
of $2.50 or the first three for $2.00. Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & ©€0., Pabs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED both sexes. $25 to $50 


per week EASILY MADE. LES 
forterms. Ww. Cc. Wilson, Kansas , Mo. 


3 heflureraphone 
BY 


: 
| /Lv.rus:- Cole- : 


: | ad » | 
SOc 


“THE AURORAPHONE,”’ a new romance by Cyrus Cole, will be pub- 
lished October 1, by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. The scene is laid in 
the mountains of Colorado. A party of young men, teachers and students on 
vacation, make the journey from Colorado Springs to the crest of the Rockies 
by prairie schooner, meeting with many entertaining adventures by the way. 
Near the top of a high mountain they come upon the abode ofan old French- 
man who has lived on the mountain several years in the hope of perfecting a 
device for communicating between two telegraphic stations without wires, by 
means of atmospheric currents. He ison the point of giving up the attempt 
in despair, and has already taken down one of the instruments and packed it 
for removal. He shows the tourists his remaining instrument and is explain- 
ing its construction, when, all at once, with no apparent cause, the instrument 
begins to click, first on one regular plan, then on another, but all equally unin- 
telligible to the hearers. Finally, a pause comes, and one of the party seats 
himself at the instrument and asks in the Morse alphabet : 

‘Who are you, what are you and where are you ?’’ 

In ten minutes the answer comes in the same alphabet : 

‘‘T am a human being much like yourselves, situated on the ringed planet 
sixth in order from the sun.”’ 

Communication being thus established, the inhabitants of Saturn pro- 
ceeded to give a most interesting account of their religion, philosophy, politics 
and economics, all of these communications being interrupted and enlivened 
by terrestrial incidents. How the messages were interrupted, resumed ten 
years later, and finally ended forever, we leave readers of the book to find out 
for themselves. The main philosophic theory advanced in the book is that the 
material universe, though to the human imagination almost boundless, has 
definite space limits, passes through cycles of organization and dissolution, and 
that every personality must in the course of remote cycles become in turn the 
personality of every other being in the universe. 

The book will be a cloth-bound volume of 249 pages. ‘The cover design 
is shown above. The price, including postage, will be one dollar. Copies 
will be ready for delivery the tenth of October. 


The “Little Beauty” A $5.00 Scale for $1,00 ROOFIN i = 


Capacity 1-4 oz. to 4 Ibs. 
GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only *?.° 
per 100 square feet. Makes a good roof for years: 


For Housekeepers es or Stores. 
Weight acked,8 Ibs.Sent by cxyoees 

A $65. Sewing Machine $18.00 
E A 800-Ib. Platform Scale... 15.00 


A 9125.00 Top Buggy « « -. 65.00 and anyone can put it on. Send stamp for sample 
Ab-Ton Scale and Stock Rack 76.00 | and full particulars. 

A $50 Feed Mill ..... . +. 80.00 GUM ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 

A $40.00 Road Cart..... 5.00 39 & 41 WEST BROADWAY. NEw YORK. 
A $15.00 Single Harness... 7.50 


A 240-Ib, Platform Scale... 38.00 
Price List Free.e CHICAGO SCALE O0O., Chicago, LiL, 


PENSIONS OLD CLAIMS 


SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 

Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank a 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FAR 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Local Agents Wanted. 


ODELL Double Gase TYPE WRITER 
taking 


t has 78 Characters, and is the only 
with Check Perforatur attachment. 
the lead of all Type Writers Larger sales than 
all others combined. Send for circulars. 4 
ODELL TYPE WRITER CO., 85 Fifth 4 v., Chicago A 


lica 


Only $20. 


